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STATE  D0C”  iENTS 


THE  PROGRAM  FOR  INDIAN  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  IMPROVEMENT 


The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Bullet  in,  April  12,  1956,  described  an 
effort  to  impress  the  need  to  come  to  gr5,ps  with  the  basic  longrange 
problems  in  each  tribal  situation  which  presently  impedes  the  betterment 
of  the  Indians*  economic  status  and  living  standards,  hampers  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  full  educational  opportunities  for  their  children,  and  obstructs 
the  improvement  of  their  health  conditions*  It  is  not  enough  to  go  on 
from  day  to  day  just  providing  certain  cervices  and  carrying  out  trust 
responsibilities.  Leaders  must  sit  down  with  the  Indian  people  and 
reach  a  common  understanding  and  mutual  agreement  upon  the  means  and 
methods  for  reaching  the  stage  where  Indian  people  will  have  developed 
the  self-reliance  necessary  to  conduct  their  personal  affairs  with 
some  degree  of  independence , 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  bring  Indian  people  and  state  and  local 
representatives  into  closer  working  relationship,  and  continuing  until 
agreement  is  reached  on  the  full  participation  by  Indians  in  each  of  the 
services,  and  thereafter  a  means  of  safeguarding  the  effective  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  Indian  people  in  the  services. 

The  above  statement  made  in  1956  is  an  indication  that  the  problem 
of  economic  development  on  Indian  reservations  is  old.  Progress  has 
been  made  but  it  has  been  slow  and  information  has  not  been  provided 
lay  people.  Recently  a  training  school  has  been  set  up  at  the  University 
of  Montana  at  Missoula  to  provide  this  training  to  sixty  families  from 
Mont ana* s  seven  Indian  reservations* 

The  program  is  somewhat  similar  to  a  program  set  up  by  the  Philco- 
Ford  Company  at  Madera,  California*  Their  bulletin  describes  the  program 
as  follows • 

Training  Indians  who  are  moving  from  a  reservation  for  the  first 
time  represents  a  complex  educational  challenge.  Since  may  Indians  have 
had  little  or  no  urban  work  experience,  and  generally  a  minimum  of  off- 
reservation  social  contact  and  experience,  they  must  be  offered  a  unique 
training  environment  if  they  are  to  successfully  acquire  saleable  job 
skills  and  nullify  their  long  history  of  economic  and  social  deprivation. 
To  this  end,  the  Philco-Ford  Corporation  has  designed  the  school  and 
living  center  based  on  a  bold  concept  of  total  education  to  successfully 
bring  about  the  adaptation  cf  reservation  Indians  into  the  dominantly 
urban,  job-oriented  society  which  is  modern  America. 


The  Phmlco  program  provides  the  trainees,  through  their  stay  at 
the  Training  Center,  an  adjustment  into  modem  society  which  will  be  as 
easy  as  possible*  Through  this  unique  program  the  move  from  the  isola¬ 
tion  and  deprivation  of  the  reservation  to  independent  employment  and 
familiarity  with  the  modern  living  is  made  both  possible  and  workable* 


Training  offered  in  family  life  experiences  is  designed  to  facili¬ 
tate  individual  and  group  adjustment  to  the  change  from  reservation  life 
to  urban  residential  living.  It  entails  familiarisation  with  the  tools 
and  appliances  of  the  modern  urban  home.  The  telephone,  washing  machine, 
bathroom,  and  electric  stove,  for  example,  bee  me  useful  adjuncts  to 
living  as  trainees  are  exposed  to  them  and  become  familiar  with  their 
operation. 


Such  everyday  affairs  as  shopping  for  food,  clothing,  shoes,  and 
household  items,  which  might  be  taken  for  granted  by  some,  will  be 
taught,  because  family  units  will  be  responsible  for  their  own  food 
provision  and  preparation  while  at  the  Training  Center.  Going  into  the 
nearby  towns  for  shopping  will  afford  them  training  in  the  use  of  public 
transportation,  public  utilities,  banks,  and  other  services  of  urban  life. 


At  the  present  time  the  Philco-Ford  Program  at  Madera,  California 
has  30  families  enrolled.  It  is  hoped  to  increase  this  to  190  this  winter. 
The  State  University  Program  at  Missoula  is  starting  with  an  enrollment  of 
40  families  and  hopes  to  increase  the  enrollment  this  winter. 


To  assist  in  cushioning  the  shocks  and  rubs  of  relocation,  to  afford 
help  in  selection  of  programs,  and  to  furnish  the  necessary  motivation  to 
the  trainees,  counseling  and  guidance  services  are  provided  on  a  full¬ 
time  basis.  Skilled  and  helpful  professionals,  who  work  with  individuals 
on^a  personal  basis,  are  available  throughout  the  trainees*  stay  at  the 
University.  They  are  on  call  for  specific  problems,  and  work  closely 
with  the  Vocational  and  Basic  Education  staffs. 


The  Training  Center  offers  educational  opportunities  for  all  members 
of  the  family.  including  basic  education  and  home  training  for  the  spouse 
and  other  eligible  wage  earners,  public  school  training  for  school-age 
children  and  day-care  programs  for  the  pro— school  youngsters. 

To  protect  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Center  population,  an 
infirmary  is  maintained.  Medical  and  dental  examinations  are  given  and 
the  program  of  treatment  is  fully  coordinated  with  University  or  Public 
Health  resources. 

A  program  is  provided  which  allows  for  individual  variations,  but 
the  basic  pattern  falls  along  these  general  lines.  For  each  individual 
and  family  group  there  is  a  sequence  of  reception  and  orientation, 
evaluation  and  program  planningg  examine  .ions  for  m  dical  and  dental 
needs  are  made  before  arrival,  in-process  program  evaluation,  program 
assignment,  program  alteration  when  necessary,  program  completion  and 
graduation,  job  placement,  housing  acquisition,  and  follow-up. 
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Upon  arrival,  the  trainee  is  welcomed,  introduced  to  staf£  and 
counselors,  and  assigned  housing.  He  receives  assistance  in  settling, 
and  is  made  to  feel  at  home.  Later  he  is  made  familiar  with  the 
University  physical  plant. 

Because  program  evaluation  is  a  continuing  process,  programs  are 
readily  altered  to  fit  individual  needs.  Graduation  occurs  when  the 
evaluation  committee,  in  conjunction  with  representatives  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  determines  that  the  trainee  has  attained  the 
total  skills  necessary  for  urban  adjustment.  Upon  graduation,  the 
trainee  receives  skilled  job  training,  housing,  and  follow-up  assis¬ 
tance  from  professional  staffs  of  specialists  in  these  areas. 

This  is  not  a  simple  program  but  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  so  many  agencies  are  involved  and  so  mmy  areas  of  education 
onist  be  fitted  into  the  program.  Best  wishes  for  success  are  extended 
to  the  University  staff,  government  agencies,  and  the  students  enrolled 


JOB  CORPS  RECRUITMENT 

A  big  problem  in  connection  with  the  Job  Corps  recruitment  on 
reservations  is  the  lack  of  eligible  enrollees.  These  enrollees  must 
be  drop  outs  from  school.  Tribal  Councils  hesitate  to  encourage  their 
boys  and  girls  to  drop  from  school  after  so  much  effort  has  been  put 
into  retaining  them  in  school. 

Fifty  young  married  couples  have  an  opportunity  to  enroll  in  the 
home  making  vocational  training  program  at  the  State  University  of 
Montana  at  Missoula,  and  this  provides  for  many  of  them.  The  demand 
for  firefighters  takes  another  group  of  young  men  during  the  summer 
away  from  the  reservation.  There  are  very  few  eligibles  left  on  the 
reservation  during  June,  July,  and  August,  Timing  is  important  in 
promoting  the  Job  Corps.  Kicking  Horse  has  only  four  Indian  enrollees 
at  the  present  time. 

Kicking  Horse  Job  Corps  on  the  Flathead  Reservation  enrolls  170 
Negroes,  20  non— Indians.  Indians  do  not  seem  to  be  attracted  to  this 
type  of  training.  Some  blame  is  placed  on  the  high  Negro  enrollment 
and  other  criticisms  are  based  on  the  timing  of  enrollment.  The  best 
months  for  enrollment  are  October,  November,  December,  and  March. 

A  recent  Job  Corps  recruitment  conference  failed  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  timing.  A  group  of  employment  officials  are  calling  on 
reservations tr ibal  councils  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  image  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Employment  Service  among  Indian  people. 

The  contribution  of  these  agencies  to  Indian  people  has  not  been 
effective  in  the  past  few  years.  Off  reservation  employment  is  needed 
to  solve  the  problem.  The  Manpower  Training  Program  has  failed  to 
make  the  contribution  to  improve  Ipdian  housing  and  solve  labor  problems 
Three  reservations  requested  manpower  training  cooperation  to  train 
construction  workers  and  were  denied. 


NEW  INDIAN  LEGISLATION 


The  last  issue  of  the  Amerindian  tells  us  about  some  new  legisla¬ 
tion  introduced  into  Congress  by  Congressman  Berry  of  South  Dakota, 
and  Congressman  Udall  of  Arizona.  H.  R.  10218  will  exempt  new  industry 
located  on  Indian  reservations  in  these  states  from  the  payment  of 
federal  income  taxes  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  bill,  as  originally 
introduced,  applied  only  to  the  Sioux  reservations  in  South  Dakota,  and 
the  Papogo  in  Arizona.  The  exempt  industry  must  be  new  and  will  not 
apply  to  an  old  industry  moved  to  a  reservation. 


CRAZY  HORSE  SIOUX  LEADER  STATUE 

•  1 1  ; 

Korczak  Ziolkowski,  an  ambitious  artist  is  carving  a  statue  to 
commemorate  Crazy  Horse,  the  great  Sioux  leader,  in  the  Black  Hills  of 
South  Dakota  on  Thunderhead  Mountain.  The  statue  will  be  563  feet 
and  was  started  on  June  3,  1948,  and  has  already  moved  2,000,000  tons 
of  rock.  He  still  has  4,000,000  tons  of  rock  to  move.  The  financing 
is  entirely  his  own,  as  he  has  no  financial  support  from  the  outside, 
and  raises  money  among  the  tourists.  He  has  already  put  $500,000  into 
the  project.  The  statue  is  located  on  a  6,600  foot  peak  and  he  has 
built  a  700  foot  wooden  stairway  to  the  top.  He  has  more  recently 
carved  a  road  on  the  back  of  the  mountain  to  bring  in  heavy  equipment. 

The  statue  centers  around  a  horse  with  Crazy  Horse  riding  it.  Ziolkowski 
extimates  that  he  has  only  11  more  years  to  go  before  he  can  finish  the 

project. 


MISS  INDIAN  AMERICA 

Miss  Wahleah  Lujan  from  Taos  Pueblo,  has  been  named  Miss  Indian 
America  Xlll  at  the  annual  ceremony  at  Sheridan,  Wyoming.  This  color¬ 
ful  ceremony  attracts  contestants  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

There  were  35  participants  in  the  contest  this  year.  The  program  lacks 
some  of  the  color  and  ceremonies  of  previous  years  and  students  of 
Indian  lore  hope  that  this  portion  of  the  program  will  come  back  so 
that  tourists  can  be  attracted. 


A  A  I  A 

The  45th  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Indian. 
Affairs  was  held  in  New  York  City  this  summer.  The  meeting  emphasized 
study  of  such  problems  as  schooling,  housing,  and  the  lack  of  job 
opportunities,  A  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  in  discussing  vocational 
training  and  the  moving  of  industry  to  reservations.  More  industry 
will  mean  better  housing  and  the  solution  of  many  health  problems. 

They  emphasized  the  need  for  manpower  training  projects  among  Indian 
people.  Alaska  needs  much  help  as  they  are  the  frontier  of  Indian 
development  in  every  respect.  Trachoma  and  Tuberculosis  have  been, 
controlled  due  to  the  effort  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Indian  Div. 
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WATER  FOR  INDUSTRY  AND  INDIAN  WATER  RIGHTS  IN  MONTANA 


There  are  several  thousand  Indians  who  wish  to  retain  some  ooenec* 
tion  with  their  tribes  and  with  their  lands  which,  in  some  cases,  have 
been  their  homes  for  a  long  time*  It  is  time  that  these  people  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  promote  themselves.  The  old  treaties  and  laws 
guarantee  to  the  Indian  the  right  of  retaining  his  tribal  identity  tow 
all  time  if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  There  was,  and  is,  much  in  the  Indian 
culture  which  is  worthy  of  retention.  If  the  Indian  wishes  to  retain 
his  tribal  affiliation,  he  should  not  be  penalized  by  being  forced  into 
a  bare  existence.  If  water  can  be  made  available  for  industrial  uses 
and  manpower  resources  considered  in  terms  of  possible  industries,  than 
perhaps  these  people  can  raise  their  economic  level. 

When  the  Indians  of  Montana  were  settled  on  reservations,  it  was 
the  national  policy  to  promote  agriculture  among  them  as  a  means  of 
enabling  them  to  be  self-supporting.  This  policy  reflected  the  fact 
that  the  nation  was  still  primarily  agrarian  and  one  man  and  his 
family  working  together  could  earn  a  living  by  farming.  This  is 
opposite  to  the  buffalo  economy  of  the  Indian  and  did  not  fit  into  the 
Indian  way  of  life. 

Today  the  United  States  is  an  industrial  nation  and  the  small 
farmer  is  rapidly  disappearing,  but  the  tribal  Indian  is  still  loektd 
to  his  reservation  and  for  the  most  part,  they  have  a  marginal  exis¬ 
tence  trying  to  eke  out  a  living  from  unproductive  soil  or  accepting 
federal  aid. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  how  to  bring  the  Indian 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  life  and  it  probably  true  that 
industrialization  offers  a  hope.  However,  industry  almost  always 
requires  two  things:  water  in  varying  amounts  and  skilled  labor* 

The  question  then  becomes,  "Is  there  sufficient  water  to  attract 
industry  to  the  reservations  in  Montana?"  Further,  if  there  is 
enough" water,  what  are  the  available  manpower  resources?" 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  when  a  reservation  was  created, 
either  by  treaty  or,  after  1871,  that  there  was  appropriated  suffi* 
cient  water  for  present  and  future  irrigation  needs  since  irrigation 
of  the  land  was,  and  is,  necessary  to  sustain  life.  However,  the 
law  of  prior  appropriation  generally  holds  that  if  changes  in  use  of 
water  also  changes  the  date  of  appropriation.  It  would  seem  strange 
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that  people  who  have,  by  usage  since  time  immemorial,  laid  claim  to 
certain  lands  would  be  forever  bound  to  an  agricultural  economy  because 
of  water  laws  which  do  not  exactly  fit  the  case  and  a  national  policy 
which  stems  from  the  last  century. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Inter -Tribal  Policy  Board  undertake  a 
research  study  of  the  problems  which  would  have  to  be  evaluated  if  the 
various  reservations  were  to  make  water  available  for  industrial  use 
and  to  assess  the  manpower  resources  which  such  use  of  water  would 
entail .  It  is  proposed  to  include  in  the  study  four  major  elements: 

Assess  accurately  the  amount  of  water  presently  used 
on  the  various  reservations  and  determine  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  put. 

Examine  in  detail  the  doctrines  and  procedures  in¬ 
volved  in  applying  wafer  to  a  different  u  53  than  for 
which  it  was  first  appropriated. 

3*  Consider  the  non-tribal  ramifications  of  attracting 
industry  to  reservations  in  Montana  (i.e.  if  water 
was  used  by  industry  what  effect  would  it  have  on 
downstream  users  of  water), 

4,  Evaluate  the  manpower  resources  available  on  each 

reservation  in  terms  of  meeting  various  needs  for  the 
different  types  of  .industries  which  might  be  attracted 
depending  on  the  amount  of  water  available. 

It  is  further  proposed  to  limit  the  study  to  the  reservations  in 
Montana,  This  limitation  is  made  to  bring  the  study  into  manageable 
proportions.  Of  course,  background  work  will  include  a  determination 
of  what  other  tribes  have  done  in  the  way  of  attracting  industry  and 
if  there  have  been  particular  problems  relating  to  water  rights, 

.  '*  I  .  .  *  . v  i  '  •  *  '  •  *' 

Methodologically,  the  starting  point  of  the  study  is  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  various  treaties  and  acts  of  Congress  dealing  with 
the  Montana  Indians,  Ey  and  large,  these  treaties  and  acts,  at  least 
the  early  ones,  are  silent  on  water,  but  it  is  implied.  The  second 
step  would  be  a  review  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  various  doctrines  of  water  rights  and  land  rights  of 
Indians,  The  third  step  would  be  a  survey  of  the  reservations  them¬ 
selves  and  assessing  the  amount  of  water  currently  used  and  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  put.  At  this  point,  recourse  would  be  to  the  records 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  tribes,  and  other  agencies  interested 
in  water  as  far  as  they  are  available. 


The  manpower  element  would  involve  making  estimates  of  the  amount 
of  water  available  for  industrial  ynes ,  comparing  this  to  water  require¬ 
ments  for  different  industries,  and  then  evaluating  the  skill-level 
requirements  of  the  industry  in  terms  of  their  availability  on  the 
reservation  and  the  amount  of  training  required  to  provide  the  necessary 
labor  force. 

:i  Ji¬ 
lt  is  anticipated  that  a  general  survey  of  water  for  industrial 
use  will  be  made  for  all  the  Montana  reservations.  Likewise,  estimates 
of  possible  industries,  including  recreational  opportunities,  which 
could  be  attracted  on  the  basis  of  being  able  to  fulfill  their  water 
needs  will  be  done  for  all  of  them..  However,  it  is  suggested  that  it 
would  be  extremely  valuable  to  take  one  or  possibly  two  reservations 
and  examine  them  in  detail  in  terms  of  the  impact  of  any  possible 
industrialization  on  the  watershed. 

It  is  recognized  that  this  study  involves  some  very  complex 
issues  but  the  fundamental  notion  of  justice  seems  quite  clear.  If 
the  Indians  are  to  advance  themselves  they  must  have  the  economic 
means  of  doing  so.  It  is  unfr.'x  to  retain  a  situation  which  was 
questionable  to  begin  with  and  has  been  out  of  date  for  decades,  and 
is  exactly  the  situation  regarding  the  Indian  tribes  in  Montana,  as 
elsewhere. 

A  big  business  is  anxious  to  enter  into  a  coal  mining  industry 
on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  but  lack  of  water  is  holding 
up  this  expansion.  There  are  several  similar  projects  on  Montana 
Indian  reservations. 


(Contributed) 


INDUSTRY  OUTLOOK  GOOD 

U.  S.  Automatic?  on  the  Crow  Reservation  has  expanded  to  the 
employment  of  80  Indian  people  at  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.40  per  hour. 
Women  make  up  60  per  cent  of  those  employed.  This  firm  makes  battery 
charges  for  cordless  electric  toothbrushes  and  knives.  They  also 
make  an  electronic  device  for  disinfectant  units.  This  working  unit 
is  located  on  an  industrial  park  which  is  being  developed  and  has 
such  items  as  natural  gas,  electricity,  water,  and  sewer.  The  Crows 
hope  to  have  a  rug  factory  establish  a  manufacturing  plant  in  the 
near  future  on  this  park.  The  source  of  this  industrial  development 
is  an  economic  development  study  by  Stanford  University  several 
years  ago.  This  study  carries  prestige  and  interest  throughout  indus¬ 
try. 


ARIZONA  UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  TRAINING  TO  TEACHERS  OF  INDIANS 


Arizona  University  has  a  program  for  training  new  teachers  among 
Indian  people.  The  program  is  financed  under  Title  1  of  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  The  University  sends  a  corps  of 
its  graduates  students  to  the  reservation  and  the  regular  teachers  go 
to  the  best  schools  in  the  state  to  observe  new  methods  and  new 
facilities. 


NOTICE  OF  MEETING 

An  Inter-Tribal  Policy  Board  meeting  has  been  called  for  Sept. 

7  and  8  in  Helena  at  the  Montana  Power  assembly  room.  The  meeting 
will  be  called  to  order  at  9:30  in  the  morning.  The  principal 
topic  will  be  discussion  of  water  rights  on  Indian  reservations. 

The  legal  complications  of  Indian  water  rights  are  tremendous  and  there 
is  danger  of  losing  these  valuable  resources.  Competent  authorities 
will  be  available  to  discuss  these  topics. 


LAWRENCE  LINDLEY  GIVEN  HONORARY  DEGREE 

Lawrence  Lindley,  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association 
for  many  years,  was  presented  an  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
by  Earlham  College  this  summer.  He  was  designated  as  a  Friend  and 
Champion  of  the  American  Indians  and  symbol  of  conscience  to  his 
Countrymen.  The  award  stated:  "By  your  thoughtful  and  concerned 
application  of  your  knowledge,  skills,  and  insight,  you  have  made 
an  important  contribution  to  the  handling  of  serious  human  problems. 
You  have  helped  stir  the  consciences  of  your  fellow  citizens  and 
your  fellow  quakers." 
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